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PRESIDENT AGAIN 
STATES POSITION 


Mr. Wilson Says He Is Deeply 
Impressed but Against Federal 
Amendment 





President Wilson reiterated No- 
venber 28 his position on. the 
question of  enfranchising the 
women of the country. He says 
that he is “deeply impressed,’ 
which is an adverb better than his 
statement last June. Then he said 
“impressed.” In a letter to Miss 
Mary M. Childs, a government 
employee in Washington, — the 
President said: 

“IT am deeply, impressed 
the woman suffrage question, but 
I believe it can best be worked out 
by States, rather than by attempt- 
ing a change in the fundamental 
law of the nation. Such a change 
fast 


with 


would run too far and _ too 
ahead of the general public opin- 


® ’”” 
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CALIFORNIA SENDS 
BILL TO FATHER 


Illegitimate Children No Longer 
Have to be Supported by 
Mother or State 





The California Appellate Court 
has upheld the lower court in the 
ruling that illegitimate children 
must be supported by the father. 
The came in a 
against an Italian hotel-keeper in 
San Francisco. A little Italian 
Agatha Leventini, testi- 


decision case 


woman, 
fied that she had been supporting 
the child with $20 a month out of 
a wage of $35 a month. The 
father, Luigi Gambetta, is said te 
be earning $150 to $200 a month. 

Many illegitimate children in 
California had to be sup- 
ported by the State. About $50,- 
090 annually has been spent for 
such purposes. “In 
stances,” says the Sacra:nento Bee 


have 


many in 


“this cost will now fall upon the 
fathers.” 
Women vote in California. 


WHITE SLAVE ACT 
PRODUCES EFFECT 


Nine Hundred Convicted Since 
Passage of Mann Law for 
Women’s Protection 
Nine hundred and one persons 

under the 
since its 


convicted 
slave act 


have been 
Mann white 
passage, according to statistics re- 
ceived by Arthur Burrage Farwell, 
president of the Chicago Law and 
Order League, from A. Bruce 
sielaski, chief of the Bureau of 
Investigation of the Department 
of Justice. In all 4434 persons 
have been indicted under the act. 
“During the year ending June 
30, 1914,” Mr. Bielaski writes, 
“there were 435 indictments, 357 
convictions, 53 acquittals and 46 
cases nolle prossed. During the 
preceding fiscal year there were 
322 indictments, 266 convictions, 
19 nolle prossed and 35 acquittals. 
The sentences up to June 30, 1914, 
aggregated 1557 years, six months 
and 24 days. The fines imposed 
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WOMEN VOTERS 
NOT YET FREE 


California Woman Points Out 
that All Must be Enfranchised 
First 








“Until all enfran- 


chised, the 


women 
women of 


are 
California 


are not politically free,” writes 
Mrs. Seward A. Simons in the 
California Outlook. “We _ realize 


this when we wonder how much 
weight the voice or the vote of the 
vomen voters of the eleven States 
where women now have the ballot 
would have if the question of war 
before the national 
government. Unquestionably the 
majority of women are against 
killing human beings for any rea- 
son. 


should come 


The bodies of the slain on 
any battlefield not be to 
them so many of the enemy put 
out of the way, but rather so many 


would 


mothers’ sons, ruthlessly and need- 


lessly mutdered. Therefore, for 
selfish reasons, if for no other, it 
behooves us to take an interest in 
the progress and growth of the 
suffrage movement.” 


——_—. 


NASHVILLE GOT 
BIG PUBLICITY 


Tennessee City Measures 
Amount of Advertisement for 
National Suffrage Convention 








Nashville is congratulating  it- 


self on the publicity it received 


from the National Convention. 
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CHICAGO RETURNS 
SHOW BIG VOTE 
Official Returns Give Number of 
Women Who Went to Polls 
As 123,991 





Official returns from the No- 


vember election in Chicago were 
available Nov. 28 for the first 
time. They showed that 123,991 


women voted at that time, despite 
the fact that women had no voice 
in the most important offices to be 
filled. This is about 75 per cent. 
of the registration, which was 
166,277. 

The men’s vote in Chicago was 
351,741, or about 90 per cent. of 
the registration, which was 394,- 





amount to $138,036.50.” 


ors, 





For the first time in Superior 


California a number of women 
were summoned on a grand jury 
venire last week in Alturas. 

The new Secretary of State in 
has appointed a woman, 


Elizabeth Kille, as _ chief 





Kansas 
Miss 
clerk. 





Exposition 
two 


The Nevada State 
Commission has appointed 
women to important positions in 
connection with the Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition. 





Equal suffrage came so near 
carrying in Nebraska that a 
change of 4,128 votes in a total 
of 189,818 would have given it 
the victory. 





BIG INCREASE IN 
KANSAS RETURNS 

Difference Between 1914 and 
1912 Vote Shows No Question 
About Women’s Interest 








About 169,000 more votes were 
cast in Kansas at the election last 
month than at the 1912 election, 
according to the official returns. 
The increase is laid to 
votes, and it may well be that more 
than that number of women voted, 
since 1912 was a presidential year 
and would be likely to draw a 
larger men’s vote. The total vote 
this year was 528,206; in 1912 the 
vote of men alone was 359,612. 

There are 70,000 more adult 


women’s 


fhe Nashville Banner says: 
“That Nashville received wide 
udvertisement as a result of fhe 
ieceting of the National American 
\Voman’s Suffrage Association is 
shown by the large number of 
‘lippings that have been culled 
from newspapers of the entire 
jcountry. These clippings were 


taken from the various papers by 
\Irs. Ida Clyde Clarke, 


long strips of 


and are 
heing pasted on 
leather for 
window in one of Nashville’s lead 


exhibition in a show 
ing business houses. 

went out Nash- 
ville to all sections of the country, 


“Stories from 


as the clippings will show, and in 


many instances Nashville was 
featured in the headlines. The 
lamount of publicity this city 
' 


gained, as judged solely by the ar- 
lticles that have been gleaned from 
| the newspapers, has proved a sur- 
|prise even to those who believed 
| that this city would loom larger 
than ever on the map through the 
coming of a body of so great a 
magnitude as the National Suf- 
rage Association. 

“It has 
these clippings were placed out in 
single file they would reach from 
Nashville to Memphis or further. 
These clippings are taken to rep- 
resent only one phase of the ad- 
vertising that Nashville received 
through the convention, as there 
is no way of estimating the num- 
ber of postcards bearing Nash- 
ville views that were sent from 
here by the delegates and visitors.” 


been estimated that if 


Give the new woman a chance, 
and her superiority as a mother 
will be as marked as in other fields 
—Prof, Simon N. Patten. 





men in Kansas than adult women. 
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WOMEN’S MARCHING 
: CHANT 


By Margaret Widdemer 





God has not told us whither we 
are going, 

Only the seed our hearts hold is 
His sowing, 

Only we follow in His great wind 
blowing. 


Not like a trumpet-cry on high 
outleaping, 

Most like a woman’s cry or a 
child’s weeping 

Came the great Word to us, apart 
and sleeping; 


Only a Whisper came to us at 
waking, 

Like a low wind across the wheat- 
fields shaking: 
“Follow and come! 
made for taking! 


The path is 


“Once wise men blazed a path 
for this world’s needing, 

Followed unhoping where 
truth was leading, 

Now ye must tread where 


their feet trod bleeding.” 


their 


once 


Frightened, we murmured each 
to each, outpeering, 

Each still unknowing of the oth- 
er’s fearing: 

“Sister, you heard 
you too, hearing?” 


it? Sister, 


Until we followed through the 
faint dawn-golding, 

White hand outreached to hand 
unused to holding, 
Followed the pathway, 
guessed unfolding. 


still un- 


Still shall we follow till the dark 
is falling, 

Still, though the path be rough or 
burdens galling, 

Still we must follow to 
Whisper’s calling. 


the 


God has not shown us whither 
we are going, 
Only the hope our hearts hold is 
His sowing— 
Only we follow in 
Wind blowing! 
—American Magazine. 


His great 





OPIUM WOULD GO 
IF WOMEN VOTED 


Jeanette Marks Shows Need of 
Suffrage to Face Growing 
Drug Peril 








Miss Jeanette Marks, of Mt. 
Holyoke, Mass., the author and 
lecturer, recently showed that 
women need the vote in order to 
face the growing drug evil. The 
United States uses 400,000 pounds 
of opium a year, while Italy, with 
a population about one-third of 
ours, takes only 6,000 pounds. 
Ninety per cent. of the opium 
brought into this country is said to 
be used for illegitimate purposes. 

The laws against selling such 
drugs, Miss Marks declared, are in 
many cases so intricate as practi- 
cally to cancel themselves. 

She read a Massachusetts law 
requiring that preparations con- 
taining opium, morphine, heroin or 
codeine be labeled with the exact 
proportions of all ingredients and 
be sold only on prescription; then 
she read another which provided 
that violations must not be prose- 
cuted unless the board of health 
had previously caused to be pub- 
lished in a local paper a statement 
that the sale of that particular 
preparation was contrary to law. 
The law prohibiting the sale of pat- 
ent medicines containing opium, 
codeine, etc., is not to apply to 
preparations that have no more 
than two grains of opium, one of]! 
codeine, or one-quarter of a grain 
of morphine or heroin to the 
ounce “provided that such prepara- 
tions, remedies or prescriptions are 
sold, distributed, given away or 
dispensed in good faith as medi- 
cines, and not sold for the purpose 


of evading the provisions of this ‘aol 


The accident was tragic and un- 
speakably pathetic. The chief ac- 
tors were a little 4-year-old boy, a 
big shepherd dog and a train of 
freight cars. The little boy had 
tied a stout rope to the dog’s col- 
lar, and the big shepherd, in great 
glee, raced ahead of the little fel- 
low, whose short, chubby legs 
worked hard and fast to keep up 
with the dog. Directly in front of 
the two a long train of freight 
cars was passing. The dog ran up 
to the track, paused a single sec- 
ond, then like a flash shot under 
a car dragging the child with him. 
The dog escaped to the other side 
of the track in safety, but the boy 
fell under the awful wheels and 
fifteen cars went over him. A very 
few minutes later the conductor, 
white-faced and trembling, was 
removing his coat and tenderly 
wrapping it about the maimed 
little figure in which life still lin- 
gered. A_ brakeman, likewise 
white and broken utterly, took off 
his sweater and reverently placed 
within its folds the chubby bleed. 
ing stumps, with the feet still en- 
cased in the scuffed shoes. In an- 
swer to the conductor’s inquiry 
where he lived, the child was able 
to point weakly toward a cottage 
next to the railroad track, and 
thither the conductor and_ brake- 
man stumbled, reeling along like 
drunken men. 

The child spoke a few intelligible 
sentences to his mother and ac- 
tually raised himself up and 
kissed her before he sank into un- 
consciousness, from which he soon 
passed into death. 

The undertaker who took 
charge of the body, the coroner 
who held the inquest and the men 
who composed the jury, were 
without exception moved as men 
are moved only when frightful 
tragedy strikes down a little child 
at play. 

The day of the funeral wit- 
nessed the usual crowd drawn to- 
gether by such an accident. The 
little house so meagerly furnished 
was full to overflowing. Two 
ministers took part in the service. 
A young clergyman but a few 
years out of the seminary, and 
lately come to the community, 
spoke first. He was a cleancut, 
handsome young fellow, and the 
falter of his voice and the tears 
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that trickled down his cheeks 
spoke well for his heart. He said: 

“My friends, the sorrow that 
has come into this home is the sor- 
row of us all today. Our hearts 
bleed for this father and mother 
in the loss of their beautiful boy ; 
but they have a great High Priest 
in Jesus Christ, who loved little 
children and said: ‘Suffer the 
little children to come unto Me 
and forbid them not, for of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.’ The 
child is safe. Moreover, it was 
God’s will that the child should 
die. Not a sparrow falls to the 
ground without His knowledge 
nor His will. We must learn to 
say, ‘Thy will, Father, not ours, 
be done.’ The little life, short as 
it was, had a beautiful ministry. 
But God willed that it should come 
up higher. Our times are in His 
hand. Walk by faith. Trust on! 
Pray God that His will be done on 
earth as it is in Heaven. The God 
of all comfort bless and keep you. 
Amen.” — 

The young man sat down, and 
a quartette sang “Asleep in 
Jesus.” The other minister then 
arose. He was a familiar figure in 
the city; long had his ministerial 
labors been in and for the commu- 
nity. He was tall and thin, and 
his hair was streaked with gray. 
His face was furrowed with lines 
that were deep, but not hard nor 
cynical. He spoke in a low tone, 
but everyone present heard him, 
so distinct was his articulation. 

“My dear friends,” he said, 
“my young brother has told you to 
trust in God, and he has advised 
you wisely. We must walk by 
faith, since there is no other way 
to walk, and the Lord Christ has 
given us a great example of the 
life of faith, My young brother 
has also told you that this little 
boy is safe forever, and so he is. 
You have given him back to God 
as God gave him to you, innocent, 
blameless, a little child unhurt by 
sin and in a large measure unac- 
quainted with suffering. But my 
young brother here will pardon 
me, older and more experienced 
as I am, if I take a different view 
of the cause of the lad’s death 
from that which he has set forth 
in good faith and sincerity. I do 
not believe that it was God’s will 
that this little boy should die when 
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WAS IT GOD? 


By Edgar De Witt Jones in the Chicago Public 


and as he did. I cannot believe 
that, nor need anyone so believe. 
God is in better business than kill- 
ing little children. It was man’s 
will, not God’s, that caused this 
child’s death. It is God’s will that 
human life should be safeguarded 
and protected, but man finds that 
human beings are cheaper than 
devices that protect life and limb. 
God, through Christ, has shown us 
that the life of a single child is 
priceless. If men did God’s will, 
they would make every railroad 
in Christendom enclose its tracks 
through villages and cities against 
such chance passersby as this little 
lad. If men did God’s will, it 
would not be necessary that any 
man should have to live for econ- 
omy’s sake so close to the railroad 
track, and rear a family midst 
daily dangers. No, it was not 
God’s will that this dear little boy 
should die so tragically, it was 
man’s will. If the responsibility 
may not be placed specifically any- 
where, society as a whole is to 
blame, and some day society as a 
whole will awake to its responsi- 
bility and opportunity. Let every 
man and woman here today, not 
in bitterness nor hate, but in ten- 
derness and love, seek to make 
God’s will as revealed in Jesus | to 
be humanity’s standard.” 





In every State where a railroad 
has power in politics, it exerts that 
power against equal rights for 
women. This has been proved by 
experience, in a series of suffrage 
campaigns. Whether it be the 
Boston & Maine Railroad in New 
Hampshire, or the Southern Pa- 
cific in California and Oregon, it 
is equally opposed to woman suf- 
frage. 

At first sight, there would seem 
to be no reason why a railroad 
should take an interest in this 
question, one way or the other. But 
the reason is not far to seek. Dr. 
Stephen S. Wise has pointed out 
that every employer of child labor 
is opposed to votes for women. So 
is every big industry that is reck- 
less of human life and does not 
want to be made to take precau- 
tions. Every institution that is 
afraid of humanitarian legislation 
Is afraid of woman suffrage. 

A. S. B. 











ARGENTINE SHOWS 
THE AWAKENING 


A group of professors who re- 
cently made a tour of the countries 
of South America under the aus- 
pices of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, say that 
the Argentine women are awaken- 
ing to the importance of their par- 
ticipating in the movement for in- 
ternational harmony. The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor reports: “In 
Buenos Ayres the women have be- 
come strong factors for amity 
among nations. Senora de Costa 
is spoken of in that connection as a 
true leader. She is working in a 
field where women are compara- 
tively newcomers, so far as the 
southern continent is concerned, 
and has a large task before her.” 








Women who never asked for the 
ballot, who never “felt the need of 
it,” confess to a new sense of con- 
fidence and self-respect when they 
have had it bestowed on them.— 
Dr. Sophonisha P. Breckinridge. 





act.” “Women could never make 
a law like that,” said Miss Marks, 
“for women have a sense of hu- 








CAN OF PEAS IS 
POLITICAL ISSUE 


“A can of peas or tomatoes is a 
political question, as are also mor- 
ality or immorality, hygiene and 
cleanliness; and no one who is in- 
terested in any of these can help 
being interested in politics, wheth- 
er they like the sound of it or not,” 
says Mrs. Clara S. Laddey, who 
has been addressing German- 
American audiences on the suf- 
frage question. “Home and State 
can no longer be separated ; and, as 
German women are the best of 
housewives, so they must become 
voters or they will lose their pres- 
ent prestige in home-making. Cir- 
cumstances have changed, and 
woman must change her status if 
she would do her duty to her home 
and family. She can no longer dc 
it by locking herself behind four 
walls.” 
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If there is in the affairs of mor- 
tal men any one thing which it 
is proper to explode, and incum- 
bent upon every man by every 
lawful means to avoid, to depre- 
cate, to oppose, that one thing is, 
doubtless, war.—Erasmus, 








NEW PROFESSION 
OPEN FOR WOMEN 


The Maxwell Motor Company is 
promoting a plan to have a woman 
demonstrator attached to each sales 
district throughout the country. 
The idea is that now so many 
women buy their own automobiles, 
women demonstrators will be bet- 
ter able to instruct and encourage 
prospective buyers. The organi- 
zation of women demonstrators on 
a large scale is being taken up by 
Mrs. Crystal Eastman Benedict, 
who is of the opinion that it will 
not only prove profitable, but also 
a healthy and invigorating occupa- 
tion for women. The women are 
to work on commission as the men 
do, and receive equal pay for equal 
work, 








“We suffragists have progressed 
so far,” said Mrs. O. H. P. Bel- 
mont at Chattanooga, “that we are 
actually disagreeing about the 
terms upon which we shall accept 
the vote—the inevitable premoni- 
tion of victory.” Mrs, Belmont 
added that she was not particular 
how the political emancipation of 
woman is effected so long as it 
comes to pass, 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
' TEACHER 





We are the dead, sprung fresh, 
A thousand times at your call. 
We are the quick, whose flesh 
You have builded into your 
wall. 


Not as your soldiers die 
Have we poured life’s votive 
stream ; 
We have given it, sigh by sigh, 
We have given it, dream by 
dream. 


We have given the hope that dies, 
When the last of youth departs; 
We have given the light of our 

eyes, 
And the song that lived in our 
hearts. 


Our hands to the task are true, 
Though our hearts, at length, 
are dead. 
We have given our souls to you; 
O City, give us our bread! 
——The Masses. 


CHOCOLATES 


You have seen the pretty wom- 
en’s faces that decorate the covers 
of chocolate boxes? Possibly you 
have thought that they express the 
chivalrous ideals of the manufac- 
turer. 

Have you ever seen the faces of 
the young women who make the 
chocolates? Neither have I, but 
I have just seen a resume of their 
payrolls garnered from all the 
candy factories in Massachusetts, 
the leading State in chocolate 
candy production. Forty-nine per 
cent. or 1,629 out of 3,326, are 
paid less than $5 a week. Sixteen 
per cent. are paid as much as $7 
a week. Twenty-three per cent. 
are paid less than $4 a week. In 
such terms as these are the chiv- 
alrous ideals of the manufacturer 
actually carried out a. B.S. 


JANE ADDAMS NOT 
TO TAKE OFFICE 


Decides Not to Accept Position 
As Honorary Vice-President of 
National 














Jane Addams has decided not to 
accept the office of First Honorary 
Vice-President of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, which was tendered her by 
the National Executive Council 
after the Nashville Convention. 
Miss Addams is explicit in saying 
that this does not mean any lessen- 
ing of her interest in the suffrage 
cause. She explains that her office 
as First Vice-President has 
brought her an immense amount of 
correspondence, inquiries as to the 
work and policies of the National 
Association, etc., which it has been 
hard for her to find time to answer, 
in addition to her other work. If 
she became First Honorary Vice- 
President, she believes that this 
stream of correspondence would 
still continue. She prefers to sever 
her official connection, but will con- 
tinue to use her best endeavors to 
secure votes for women. 





Miss Elizabeth Morrow of 
Lawrence, Kan., is the first wom- 
an cheer-leader of the University 
of Kansas. She led the first wom- 
en’s football rally at the univer- 
sity and aroused so much enthu- 
siasm that she was called upon to 
lead the cheering at the Missouri- 
Kansas game. 





The new officers of the Minne- 
sota Woman Suffrage Association 
are: Mrs. Andreas Ueland, presi- 
dent; Mrs. George M. Kenyon, 
first vice-president; Mrs. -Eva W. 
Morse, recording secretary; Mrs. 
S. A. Stockwell, corresponding sec- 
retary; Mrs. Victor H. Troendle, 





treasurer; Mrs. Eugenia B, Farm- 
er, press chairman, 







- WINNING 





Margaret Foley Tells of Going Underground and Other 
Features of a Difficult Campaign 


’ 





Nevada was won to equal suf- 
frage last month only by a fearless 
and strenuous campaign. In de- 
scribing her experiences through- 
out the State Miss Margaret Foley 
says it was the hardest work that 
she ever did, yet she came out of 
it in better health than when she 
went in, thanks to “the wonderful 
air and the wonderful people.” 

In interviews in the papers since 
her return, Miss Foley is reported 
as saying: 

“It all seems like a dream, a 
dime novel, a moving picture. 
They all laughed at me when I 
landed out in Nevada and enthu- 
siastically declared that I was go- 
ing to visit every mining camp in 
the State where a voter was to be 
found. 

“It was unheard of, even for a 
man, to undertake. The men pol- 
iticians out there seldom visit any 
place where there are not at least 
100 votes. 

“Senator Pittman, one of the 
hardest of campaigners, told me I 
was crazy and that if I attempted 
to carry out my itinerary my 
schedule would keep me_ without 
decent food and sleeping quarters 
for ten days at a time. He was 
right. 


“Well, I left him behind early.}-. 


He was worn out, blear-eyed and 
exhausted, voice gone and he 
couldn’t even reach Austin. 

“IT sometimes slept in sheds, 
without any bedclothing and with 
no locks on the .doors, and often 
with nothing but canvas partitions 
in the hotels where there was a 
hotel at all. 

“I went underground in the 
mines at Goldfield, Tonopah, Vir- 
ginia City, Searchlight, Pioche, 
Ely, Eureka and Austin to talk to 
the men. Some of the mines into 
which I went down were 2,500 
feet deep, and so hot that a miner 
can only work for fifteen minutes 
at a time, and then has to rest 
while another takes his place. The 
political candidates who were 
campaigning did not go down; 
they only sent down their litera- 
ture. 

“Often I reached a little town 
at 3 o’clock in the morning to 
find Indians lurking around the 
station, and only a stray passerby 
to help me find the hotel in the 
blackness. One night I had to take 
a 50-mile ride across the desert 
with two drunken cowboys in the 
tonneau of the automobile. After 
they awoke from a sleep on the 
bottom of the car they started to 
shoot. ‘Here,’ I said, ‘supposing 
you let me try to shoot.’ Finally 
they gave me their revolvers and 
I escaped having my hat shot off. 

“It was a great victory, consid- 
ering the odds against us. Nevada 
is a man’s State, practically all 
mining camps. We had the richest 
man in the State to fight. He and 
his henchmen were afraid suffrage 
would put a ban on gambling and 
defeat the attempt to repeal the 
new and stricter divorce law. He 
was a notorious gambler and 
owned some of the richest mines 
in the State, as well as many of 
the newspapers. He declared he 
would leave the State if we won at 
the election. Thirty-two of his 
employees who attended one of 
my meetings were discharged the 
following morning. 

“In spite of this opposition and 


lack of funds, we won out with a 
majority of 3,000 carrying all but 


NEVADA 


capped in a thousand ways. The 
women of Nevada have had only 
$10,000 to spend on the campaign 
im the last three years. 

“How did I get the crowds at 
my meetings? When I struck a 
town some chivalrous rancher or 
miner would send off a stick of 
dynamite or shoot his revolver a 
couple of times to draw an audi- 
ence, and in a twinkling the cow- 
boys and ranchers would hurry 
into the centre of the town to see 
what the excitement was. In 
Wadsworth, where there were a 
great many Indians, they even 
brought out their band. 

“I got $300 for suffrage buttons 
on the trip. When I was at Reno 
at the end of the campaign a miner 
came up to me and said, ‘Do you 
remember selling me a suffrage 
button in Rawhide, Miss Foley? 1 
replied that I did, and he went on. 
‘Well, we had a party that night 
after the meeting, a hat-trimming 
contest for the men. I put that 
suffrage button on my hat and 
won $25. I paid you $1 for that 
button and here is $5 more.’ I 
went sometimes for a week with- 
out sleep except such snatches as 
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GAVE MONEY EVEN 
OUT OF LUNCHES 


Contributor to Empire State 
Committee Shows Spirit which 
Campaign Brings Out 








The suffrage campaign rests to a 
great extent upon the efforts and 
subscriptions of those who have 
only narrow margins from their 
earnings on which to draw, and 
little energy after the day’s work 
to give. The following letter 
showing real sacrifice is one of 
many received by the Empire State 
Campaign Committee: 

“At the Campaign Meeting last 
night, held in Carnegie Hall, 1 
pledged myself to send you today 
one dollar as my _ contribution 
toward the 1915 fund. Enclosed 
please find the same. If I had 
more I would gladly give it, but 
as it is I have to take this from the 
two dollars a month I allow for 
lunches.” 





The map of the equal suffrage 
advance is interesting as once more 
showing how much freer the West 
is than the East.—Fort Wayne 
(Ind.} Sentinel. 





really hungry. I paid as much as 
50 cents for a small pitcher of hot 
water in some of the mining 
camps. But I just made up my 
mind to do it so it would never 





[ could get on the train, and | 
know now what it means to be 


have to be done again. And it 
never will, believe me.’ ” 





PRISONERS GLAD 
OF WUMAN CHIEF 


Dr. Davis Saves Women Inmates 
from Unnecessary Monotony 
and Idle Misery 








Many women in the New York 
City prisons are now clicking their 
knitting needles, thankful that a 
woman is in office to relieve them 
of some of the unnecessary monot- 
ony and misery of their lives. 
When Dr. Katharine B. Davis took 
office as Commissioner of Correc- 
tions, she found women sitting in 
enforced idleness, while in most 
cases mem were kept occupied. She 
recognized that this was both 
harmful and unnecessary, and as 
there was no appropriation of pub- 
lic money with which to find work 
for the women, she asked a meet- 
ing of women to contribute 
towards the purchase of wool for 
knitting. At once more than $300 
was contributed, and yarn and 
needles were procured. 





The Sacramento Board of Edu- 
cation recently discussed the ques- 
tion of whether women teachers 
who married could or should be 
removed. The city attorney sent 
an opinion to the Board that to 
marry was not against the rules of 
the Department, and the women 
could not be dropped for that rea- 
son. The suffrage States are little 
troubled by the mother teacher in- 
justices that have recently stirred 
New York. 





AN 


An amazing law was passed by 
the last Massachusetts Legislature, 
and is just now going into effect. It 
was introduced with the kindest 
intentions, and was put through 
under the sincere impression that 
it would safeguard working girls. 
Its actual effect will be to cost 
many young women their health, 
and some their lives. 

It is harmful to women to lift 
and carry heavy weights. For a 
long time there has been complaint 
that many women were being in- 
jured for life by carrying cores in 
foundries, heavy trays of bottles 
in bottling works, heavy boxes of 
biscuits where they pack biscuits, 
etc. The girls asked that recepta- 
cles with contents above a certain 
weight should be provided with 
casters, pulleys, or some other me- 
chanical means by which they 
might be moved. 

When the first attempt was 
made to deal with the matter by 
legislation, the whole purpose of 
the law as a protection to women 
was evaded by applying the restric- 
tion to size only, and not to weight. 
It provided that receptacles more 
than two feet wide by two high and 
two and a half long must be fur- 
nished with casters or pulleys. All 


MOTHERS ABOVE _ 
ALL NEED VOTE 


Pennsylvania Speaker Shows 
Connection Between Women, 
Children and Government 














“The mothers are the class of 
women who need the vote most, 
for the government has become so 
maternalistic in its functions that 
mothers are beginning to find they 
have less'and less to say about 
rearing their children,” said Mary 
E. Bakewell at the Pennsylvania 
State Suffrage Convention the 
other day. “The government says 
how children shall be born, when 
they shall be vaccinated, when 
they shall go to school, and what 
they shall study; when they may 
go to work, and under what condi- 





two counties. We were handi- 


OBJECT LESSON 


that the manufacturer had to do 
was to cut down the boxes to one 
inch less than these dimensions, 
and he could continue to make the 


girls lift and carry excessive 
weights. 
The last Legislature finally 


tackled the question of weight. It 
passed a law (Chapter 241) that 
“boxes, baskets and other recepta- 
cles which, with their contents, 
weigh seventy-five pounds or over, 
and which are to be moved by fe- 
male employees in any manufac- 
turing or mechanical establish- 
ment, shall be provided with cast- 
ers, pulleys or some other mechan- 
ical device so that they can be 
moved easily.” 

Let any woman pile heavy books 
upon a tray and see how many 
pounds she can carry across the 
room without excessive strain. 
One woman with good health and 
gymnastic training found that her 
limit was thirty-two pounds. To 
make it seventy-five pounds is fan- 
tastic. It says, in effect, that any 
manufacturer may pile upon his 
girls the heaviest weights under 
which they can stagger. It will 
not be seventy-five pounds, because 
that would be a physical impossi- 
bility; but the weight may go to 


the utmost limit of a woman’s 
strength. And it does not mean 
that she must lift such a load just 
once, by a special effort, but that 
she must walk across the room all 
day long carrying such weights— 
for eight hours a day if she is a 
girl between fourteen and sixteen, 
for ten hours a day if she is over 
sixteen. The practical effect is to 
abolish all protection. 

Moreover, the new law says 
nothing as to the shape of the re- 
ceptacle. It may have a sharp 
corner that presses directly into 
the abdomen. Even without this, 
the mere weight is destructive. In 
consequence of this stupid law, 
hundreds of girls will be broken 
in health and rendered incapable 
of maternity. 

Yet the law was perfectly well 
meant. Neither the introducer of 
the bill, nor, apparently, any other 
member of the Legislature, hhad 
the least idea how many pounds a 
woman could lift. If they had 
had women among their constitu- 
ents, some member would certainly 
have taken interest enough in the 


matter to make inquiries and find}, 


out. The whole thing is a strik- 
ing object lesson on the need of 


votes for women. A. 5S. B. 











tions, and how many hours they 
may work; what kind of moving 
pictures and public dance halls are 
unfit for them to patronize; what 
they shall eat, drink and wear. 

“This state of affairs Dr. Soph- 
onisba Breckinridge of Chicago 
University has summed up in one 
short sentence: ‘Housekeeping and 
home-making have become public 
functions, and the ballot a domes- 
tic necessity.’ ” 





Woman suffrage for the Met- 
lakahtla Indians had been includ- 
ed in the recommendations drawn 
for the government of these In- 
dians who inhabit the Annetter 
Islands adjacent to Alaska, and 
are under the control of the Sec- 





retary of the Interior. 





NEBRASKA VOTE 
NOW COMPLETE 


Amendment Received 90,782 Af- 
firmative Votes, Overcoming 
the 35 Per Cent. Handicap 





The official count of the vote 
this fall in Nebraska comes in a 
telegram to the Woman’s Journal 
from Mrs. Draper Smith, _ presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Woman Suf- 
frage Association. She 
from Lincoln Nov. 30: 

“Total vote for suffrage amend- 
ment in Nebraska 90,782; against 
99,036. We secured the necessary 
35 per cent. of total vote cast at 
election, but not majority on 
amendment.” 


wired 


—- 


Tacoma, Wash., has a woman 
police judge, Miss Nelda Jaeger. 








BIG YEAR OPENS 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Final Plans for Campaign Made 
at Convention — New Liberty 
Bell Promised. 








The big annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage 
Association closed last week in 
Scranton. Every county was rep- 
resented, and there was a total of 
about 350 delegates present. The 
convention made plans for a fund 
of $100,000 and for recruiting a 
working force of 50,000 for~the 
State-wide campaign to be started 
next May. 

Mrs. Frank Roessing, president 
of the Association, declared that 
the last year has been one of “un- 
questioned progress, continued 
harmony and increased co-ordina- 
tion and teamwork,” and an- 
nounced that even the enemies’ of 
suffrage had to admit that the 
equal suffrage bill will pass easily 
in the next Legislature. 

“But this does not mean that we 
can relax,” she said. “In the next 
Legislature our teamwork must be 
even stronger and more immedi- 
ately effective. Having selected 
our leaders we must follow them, 
respecting their silence without 
doubting their sincerity or devo- 
tion. 

“What we Pennsylvania women 
need to do especially is to get the 
intelligent vote out to the polls in 
1915.” 

It was announced that Mrs. 
Charles Wister Rauschenberger, of 
Philadelphia, had given an order 
to a Troy company for a liberty 
and justice bell, to be an exact re- 
plica of the bell of 1776 in Inde- 
pendence Hall, historic crack and 
all, 

A large delegation of suffragists 
is expected to go to Troy in Feb- 
ruary to see the bell cast. In May, 
1915, it will be completed, and will 
be sent all over the State, with its 
clapper tied with bronze chains. 
The clapper will not be released 
until the bell for victory. 
Enough bronze will be left over to 
make thousands of little souvenir 
bells which will be sold to the 
women of the State. 

Open air meetings, work with 
foreign population, window dis- 
plays, and organization in the six- 
ty-seven counties were among the 
problems discussed by the conven- 
tion, and several rousing evening 
meetings were held. 


rings 


The State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and the Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs in Tennessee are work- 
ing to secure for women the right 
school and _ library 


to serve on 


boards. 





“Women can no more prohibit 
drink than they can prohibit food,” 
said Mrs. J. B. Giliffan of Minne- 
apolis, who presided at the recent 
annnal meeting of the Minnesota 
Anti-Suffrage Association, as re- 
ported in the St. Paul Dispatch of 
Nov. 14. 


Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe, who 
has just finished a speaking trip 
in New York, says that the ques- 
tion which amused her most in the 
East was whether women who vot- 
ed had to stand in street cars. She 
once saw a man in a Seattle street 
car carry the basket of a poor 
woman off the car and clear to her 
door, even stopping to inquire af- 
ter her children. And-Mrs. De- 
Voe added: “That man was run- 
ning for Alderman in the ward in 
which the woman voted.” 
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WHICH WILL BE FIRST? 


“Southern, women will get the ballot as fast as West- 





ern women have as soon as we get one Southern State for 
suffrage to spread from,” said Miss Jeanette Rankin of 
Montana, during the recent National Suffrage Convention 
at Nashville. There is already emulation as to which shall 
be the first Southern State to give women votes. 

Miss Annette Finnegan of Houston lately made a stir- 
ring appeal for the ballot for Texas women. She said: 
“We expect the next Legislature to submit the question to 
the voters, and we hope and believe that the men of Texas 
will support the amendment at the polls. We should like 
‘Texas to have the distinction of being the first Southern 
State to grant the ballot to women.” 

“Florida would indeed be living up to her reputation 
for progressiveness and justice if she would be the first 
of the Southern States to give her women a square deal,” 
says the editor of The Metropolis. 

At Nashville and Chattanooga, many Tennessee wo- 
men and a number of men expressed the hope that Ten- 
nessee would be the first Southern suffrage State. Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Georgia, Arkansas, North and South Carolina are all 
eager for this honor, but it looks now as if Alabama might 
Whichever wins, all the others will 

A. 3. B. 


lead the procession, 
rejoice with her. 


EXPERIENCE COUNTS 


One feature of the recent election is instructive. The 
equal suffrage amendments fared best in the States that 
had had the best chance to know how votes for women 
worked in practice. 

Nevada was wholly surrounded by woman suffrage 
States. In Nevada the suffrage amendment carried. Mon- 
tana was bounded on two sides by suffrage States of long 
standing. In Montana also suffrage carried. Nebraska 
and North and South Dakota, lying in the neighborhood 
of the old suffrage States, defeated the amendment by 
comparatively small majorities; while Missouri, not near 
any old suffrage State, gave a much bigger adverse ma- 
jority, and Ohio, still further removed from the old suf- 
frage States, gave the largest adverse majority of all. 
It would seem that the more people know about equal 

_ suffrage, the less afraid of it they are, and vice versa. 


A.S. B. 


EIGHT IN FIVE YEARS 


President Wilson advises the suffragists to work to 
get the ballot State by State. No one can say that the 
advocates of equal rights for women have not been “on 
the job” in that line of late. In the last five years suffrage 
has been carried in eight States and one Territory—Wash- 
ington, California, Kansas, Oregon, Arizona, Illinois 
AMiaska, Nevada and Montana. By the time that we have 
cight more Stztcs the national amendment will be in plain 
sight. A. & @. 








As long as vital questions are decided not merely by 
discussion but by ballot, we need not merely woman’s 
advice, but the power of woman's vote to effect progress.— 


Dr. Fred J. Taussig. 





THE TIDE RISES 


At the recent election two new States gave suffrage 
to women, and out of the three States where the question 
had been previously submitted, two gave a better vote for 
suffrage this time than last, while one gave a worse vote— 
a fact amply accounted for by local circumstances. 

The opponents of equal rights will doubtless lay stress 
upon the worse vote in one State, and ignore the better 
vote in two. They are the kind of people who would 
stoutly deny that the tide is rising unless every wave is 
higher than the wave before it, on every part of the shore. 
In Oregon, the suffrage amendment was submitted to 
popular vote six times, and the vote fluctuated, now up, 
now down. Every time that the proportion of suffrage 
votes went down, anti-suffragists all over the country 
raised a shout of triumph, and declared that the suffrage 
cause was “progressing backward;” yet Oregon is an en- 
franchised State today. 

Anyone looking along the whole shore can see that 
the tide comes up, hour by hour. Anyone looking over the 
whole United States with an impartial eye must see that 
tiie tide of equal rights for women is rising steadily and 
surely—and much faster during the last decade than eve1 
before. In five years we have gained eight new States and 
one Territory; and the end is not yet. A. S. B. 


MORE MISREPRESENTATION 


The Chicago women’s big vote has been a source of 
legitimate pride to the advocates of equal rights for wo- 
men. At the municipal election last April, when they 
could vote for all the officers, 169,000 women went to the 
At the State election in November, although this 
time they could not vote for the principal officers to be 
chosen, 123,000 women cast their ballots. 

It was an especial disappointment to the women that 
the decision of the State Supreme Court debarred them 
from voting for the county commissioners; since, as Jane 
Addams has pointed out, these county commissioners con- 
trol the hospital, the poorhouse, and other institutions in 
which women are particularly interested. 

The official organ of the National Association Op- 
posed to Woman Suffrage in its November issue declares 
editorially that in Chicago the women “were permitted to 
vote for the public officials in charge of the hospitals, the 
poorhouse,” etc., and it likewise prints an explicit asser- 
_ tion that the women could vote for the “fifteen county 
commissioners.” 

Hardly an issue of the national anti-suffrage organ 
appears which is not characterized by gross misstatements 
of fact. In its October issue it gave the number of wo- 
men voting at the Chicago primaries as less than one-fifth 
of what it actually was. 











polls. 


If the official publications of the anti-suffragists are 
so untrustworthy in regard to simple matters of fact, like 
the number of women voting in Chicago and the offices 
for which they can vote, how much reliance is to be placed 
upon their general statements? A. S. B. 


LIQUOR ORGAN PROTESTS 


The official organ of the Ohio Liquor League, The 
Liberal Advocate, published at Columbus, asks The Wo- 
man’s Journal to state that it did not editorially oppose 
equal suffrage during the recent campaign. It published 
a great deal of matter in opposition to suffrage, and it 
does not claim to have published any in favor. Whether 
it said anything editorially or not is of small consequence. 
Its attitude was practically the same as that of the Mon- 
tana liquor organ, the National Forum, the Wisconsin 
liquor organ, Progress, and all the other ‘liquor organs 
wherever there is a suffrage campaign. 

Anyone wishing to get an idea of The Liberal Advo- 
cate’s character can see at our office a copy of it, contain- 
ing a long article by an officer of the women’s anti-suffrage 
association (one of a series contributed to its columns by 
her), and in addition a highly eulogistic accoiint of Mrs. 
A. J. George, with her portrait, an announcement of a 
meeting to be addressed by her, and a glowing tribute to 
her anti-suffrage work. A. S. B. 











Women should be given the vote, because, as a human 
unit and as a companion of man, a woman is entitled to 
it under our democratic form of government. As women 
are the mothers of men, and since the beginning of time 
have been given the wisdom and intrusted with the training 
of their sons and with the purpose of making them good 
men, than which there is no greater responsibility in life, 
then it seems to me that they might well be given the 
right to express their opinion about questions which con- 
cern the welfare of mankind.—Philip B. Fouke, 





I favor equal suffrage because my motto is, “Give the 
women what they want when they want it, for they'll get it 
anyhow.”—R. L. Gurney. 





I think it unjust that women should be forced to obey 
laws which they. have no power to make or unmake, yet 
under which they are taxed as men are.—W. M. Chau- 
venet. 
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SUFFRAGISTS ARE MANY 


Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge has brought upon herself some 
well deserved ridicule from the press by her effort to per- 
suade President Wilson that there are not more than 200,- 
ooo suffragists in the United States. 

' There are several million women in the States that 
have already given women a vote; and it may fairly be 
supposed that these women are generally in favor of suf- 
frage, since they are nowhere trying to repeal it, and all 
the anti-suffrage associations which formerly existed in 
those States have gone to pieces. 

There is also a very large minority sentiment for suf- 
frage in the States which have not yet adopted it. In 
Ohio alone about 335,000 men voted for the equal suf- 
frage amendment the other day; and it is probable that 
each of these men had on an average at least one woman 
relative who favored it. A man may vote to maintain the 
status quo on the woman question, even if no woman has 
ever said anything to him about it; but he is not likely to 
vote to change it unless some woman of his acquaintance 
has expressed a wish for the change. 

Add up the vast aggregate number of men who have 
voted for equal suffrage in all the States where the ques- 
tion has been submitted to the voters during the past score 
of years, with one or more female relatives behind each 
man; look at the overwhelming vote for woman suffrage 
in the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and think 
of the big constituency back of those delegates—a con- 
stituency not yet unanimous for suffrage, but largely in 
favor of it; look at the National Grange, with its enormous 
membership, and its unanimous vote for equal suffrage at 
its recent convention; look at the practically unanimous 
vote of the National Woman’s Trade Union League and 
every one of its State branches. No, the woods are full of 
suffragists, and the best thing about it is that the number 
is constantly increasing. 

Mrs. Dodge makes the transparently shallow mistake 
of assuming that no one is a suffragist who is not a mem- 
ber of the Suffrage Association, and even for the Suffrage 
Association she has got her figures wrong. A. S. B. 





“A GENTLEMAN’S GAME” 


A football game—amateur and spontaneous—was go- 
ing on in a suburb the other day, the Boston Record says, 
when an outsider tried to “butt in.” 
a volley of bad language. 

“Say!” cried one of the players, “this is a gentleman’s 
game, and any blank blankety blank that tries to butt in 
here will get a good blankety blank blank blank, an’ don't 
you forget it!” 

This player was about as good a judge of gentlman- 
liness as the national anti-suffrage organ is of the cour- 
tesies of debate. In its last issue it complains that the suf- 
fragists abuse the antis! The officers of the anti associa- 
tion have accused the suffragists of about everything im- 
aginable, from free love down. Their official organ seem- 
ingly finds it hard even to refer to the women who want 
to vote without uncomplimentary adjectives. After lavish- 
ing insult upon the suffragists, officially, for a long time 
past, it now asserts that some of the suffragists have been 
making abusive and unwarranted statements about the 
antis! We hope not. Two wrongs do not make a right. 
But if any suffragists had done so, the anti-suffragists are 
in no position to throw stones. 
and very brittle glass house. 





He was met with 


They live in a very broad 
A. 5. @. 





ONLY A HANDFUL 


There are 24,555,754 women in the United States. 
The anti-suffragists claim to have enrolled 250,000 of them. 
They offer no proof of this beyond their bare word, which 
has often been found inaccurate. But, if we take their own 
figures, they constitute only a little over one per cent. of 
the women in the United States. 

In Massachusetts the Anti-Suffrage Association has 
been collecting signatures of women against suffrage ever 
since 1895. According to their own figures, in nineteen 
years they have been able to secure the names of only a 
little over two per cent. of the women in Massachusetts. 
And on the strength of this they claim to be “the majority 
of women”! 

Why should one or two per cent. of women who object 
to the ballot assume the right to keep it from 98 per cent. 
who either want it or do not object to it? A. S. B. 








Rev. Father Russell J. Wilbur of St. Louis says: “The 
conditions of human life have undergone a greater change 
during the past 150 years than during any other period 
of recorded history. This has affected the life of women 
in two decisively important ways. It has drawn the sani- 
tation, hygiene, provisioning and conveniences of home 
life more and more within the net-work of community 
relationship. It has taken the work of women largely out 
of the home, and driven them into the factory and the 
shop. Hence has arisen the necessity for women to par- 
ticipate immediately and directly in the work of govern- 
ment.” 











NEW BOOK BY 
DR. CROTHERS 


One of the most delightful 
books on Woman Suffrage that 
has appeared for a long time is 
“Meditations on Votes for Wom- 
en, together with Animadver- 
sions on the closely-related subject 
of Votes for Men,” by Samuel 
McChord Crothers (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, price $1 
net). Its gentle, mellow humor 
recalls some of the essays of Col. 
Thomas Wentworth’ Higginson; 
and it abounds in wisdom as well 
as wit. The following citations 
from its “Table of Matters” will 
give some idea of its general drift : 

That women have existed since 
the beginning of the human race, 
and that they have always taken 
part in human development. 

That equal suffrage is not the 
first step in an impending revolu- 
tion, but only a necessary adjust- 
ment to the results of a revolution 
that has already happened. 

That the driving power of the 
movement for equal suffrage is 
not Feminism but democracy. 

That the lawless acts of certain 
English militants only prove that 
some women are no wiser than 
some men. 

That the martyr spirit should 
be respected even when we donot 
understand it. 

That in dealing with high-spir- 
ited people we should remember 
that the question of right must al- 
ways be settled before a question 
of expediency is considered. 

That conscience works better 
when it has a steady job. 

That a voter does not vote all 
the time, but is allowed a number 
of days off in order to attend to 
his private business. 

That voting is not as fatiguing 
a form of political activity as vote- 
getting. 

That women in expressing their 
opinions should be allowed to be 
as modest and unobtrusive as men. 

That chivalry is an excellent 
thing and much to be desired 
when it is genuine. 

That a majority vote does not 
represent a preponderance of phy- 
sical force. 

That most women do not take 
large and disinterested views of 
public questions. 

That most men -— including 
crowned heads—do not take large 
and disinterested views of public 
questions. 

That nevertheless public ques- 
tions must be considered and hu- 
man interests must be entrusted to 
human beings. 

“That all great and honorable ac- 
tions are accompanied with great 
difficulties, and must be both en- 
terprised and overcome with an- 
swerable courages.” 





Missouri has defeated the full- 
train crew amendment, as well as 
the woman suffrage amendment. A 
few years ago Missouri defeated 
an amendment to allow kindergar- 
tens as part of the public schools. 
At present any city or town desir- 
ing to make kindergartens a part 
of its public school system is de- 
barred from doing so by the State 
constitution. All this shows that 
Missouri needs soine further edu- 
cation, along several lines; and the 
State has a large band of splendid 
men and women who will go right 
on doing the educating, until they 
win. 





Whatcom County in the State of 
Washington will have three women 
officers for the next two years. 
The superintendent of schools, 
county clerk and county treasurer 


Ss 
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Editor Woman's Journal: 

In your article headed “The 

Petition to Doctor Shaw,” which 

appeared in your issue of Nov. 21, 

you mention that “a counter peti- 

tion was circulated and numerous- 
ly signed,” but that you had not 
been informed of the exact number 
of names signed to it. May I beg 
you to give publicity to the word- 
ing of this petition? And may | 
beg the indulgence of ‘your well- 
known sense of fairness if I re- 
mark upon one or two points in 
your article which must have been 
written under a misapprehension ? 

The counter petition in question 

ran as follows: 

“To Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, 
President National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

“We, the undersigned, wish to 
express our great appreciation of 
the services of our National Presi- 
dent, Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, and 
also to express our great satisfac- 
tion that she has consented to stand 
for re-election, and we pledge her 
our votes and united support and 
loyalty during the coming year.” 

One hundred and seventy-four 

names, representing delegates from 

26° States and from the College 

League, were signed to this peti- 

tion, which many members of the 

convention had no ‘opportunity of 
signing, owing to lack of time, 
since it was desired to present it to 

Doctor Shaw before the elections 

took place. 

With regard to the original peti- 
tion, you say that “Mrs. Leonard 
had communicated her plan to 
some of Dr. Shaw’s most intimate 
friends, with no request that they 
should not tell her of it, and with 
the full expectation that they 
would. The movement was con- 
ducted openly. There was every 
reason to believe that Dr. Shaw 
knew all about it.” To my certain 
knowledge, however, Mrs. Leon- 
ard’s petition was presented to one, 
at least, of “Dr. Shaw’s most inti- 
mate friends” with the express re- 
quest that Dr. Shaw should not see 
it, and it may fairly be deduced 
from this that others were so in- 
structed, since there is no reason 
for supposing this a particular 
case. And to my certain knowl- 
edge, again, Dr. Shaw, far from 
knowing “all about it,” knew noth- 
ing about it until she was told that 
the petition had just been given to 
the papers, not, as you have been 
led to think “from internal evi- 
dence,” by someone opposed to the 
petition, but, as there is clear evi- 
dence to show, by members of the 
“insurgent caucus” (I quote your 
phrase). On the evening that 
caucus was held—three newspaper 
women (so I have been informed 
on entirely credible authority) 
being present at it—I attended a 
meeting of the National Board. 
This meeting was interrupted by 
the announcement that the petition 
in question had been given to the 
papers. Dr. Shaw’s surprise and 
her indignation that some of us, 
members of the Board, should have 
known of the Leonard petition and 
kept the knowledge from her, were 
patent. 

This petition having been given 

to the press before it was presented 

to Dr. Shaw, she was, as might 
have been expected, asked by re- 
porters whether she would accept 
the request made in it, and she nat- 
urally had to give some reply. She 
gave the true one, i.¢., that she 
would stand for election as Presi- 
dent, but would not think of ac- 
cepting the position of President 





are all women, 


}Emeritus. And, in passing, it may 


THE PETITION TO DR. SHAW 


be said that there is no provision 
in our constitution for such an 
office. 

It developed, moreover, in the 
course of the Convention, that va- 
rious people had signed the peti- 
tion under a misapprehension, hav- 
ing been led to believe that its cir- 
culation and presentation were per- 
fectly satisfactory to Dr. Shaw and 
to her friends. One of these sign- 
ers wished, indeed, to bring- the 
m:tter up on the floor of the Con- 
vention, and was only dissuaded 
from so doing by Dr. Shaw's re- 
monstrances. 

It is quite true that “Dr. Shaw 
‘was informed by letter that the 
(Leonard) petition had received 
109 signatures—and she was in- 
vited to look it over if she cared to 
do so.” But this invitation was 
given the day before the Conven- 
tion closed, and after the elections. 
It invited Dr. Shaw to come and 
look at the petition in Mrs. Leon- 
ard’s room. This surely is not 
the orthodox procedure with peti- 
tions. 

May I add, in conclusion, that 
the originators of this petition in 
urging that Dr. Shaw should “give 
her whole time from end to end of 
our country to making her magnifi 
cent pleas in the cause of equal 
suffrage” were planning to lay 
upon her a task which the most ex- 
perienced statesmen find intolera- 
bly burdensome in comparison with 
executive work; a task, moreover. 
of which she already sustains her 
share with an energy and endur- 
ance matched by few public men. 

Caroline Ruutz-Rees. 





We are grateful to Miss Ruutz- 
Rees for writing the foregoing let- 
ter, and thus giving the opportun 
ity to clear up some misunder- 
standings. 

lirst, as to the supposed secrecy 
of the petition. Among the friends 
of Dr. Shaw with Mrs 
Leonard talked over the petition in 
advance of the convention were 
Mrs. Raymond Brown of New 
York, Mrs. Medill McCormick of 
Chicago, and Dr. M. Carey Thom- 
as of Pennsylvania, besides a nuin- 
ber of others. Anyone wishing to 
keep a project secret from Pr. 
Shaw would hardly communicate it 
to these particular women. In none 
of these cases was any suggestion 
made that they should not mention 
the matter to Dr. Shaw. 

The “one instance” to 
Miss Ruutz-Rees refers is doubt- 
less that of Mrs. Stanley McCor- 
mick. In advance of the convet- 
tion, Mrs. Leonard talked her plan 
over with Mrs. McCormick, and 
gave her a copy of the petition for 
Miss Ruutz-Rees, asking her to re- 
quest Miss Ruutz-Rees to be the 
person to present it to Dr. Shaw in 
case a sufficient number of signa- 
tures should be obtained to make it 
worth while. Mrs. Leonard asked 
Mrs. McCormick not to show the 
draft of the petition to Dr. Shaw 
before it was filled out, but did 
not ask her to keep from Dr. Shaw 
either the fact that there was a pe- 
tition in contemplation, or its gen- 
eral tenor. Mrs. McCormick may 
have misunderstood this as a re- 
quest to keep the whole matter 
from Dr. Shaw, and may have con- 
veyed the same impression to Miss 
Ruutz-Rees. 

Miss Ruutz-Rees 
petition: “Various people had been 
led to believe that its circulation 
and presentation were perfectly 
satisfactory to Dr. Shaw and het 
friends.” Some of Dr. Shaw’s 


whom 


which 


says of the 





warmest friends wished that she 


would take the course recommend- 
ed in the petition; but until Dr. 
Shaw had declared herself, no one} 
could say with authority what her]; 
attitude would be. A number of 
persons circulated the petition, and | 
it is impossible to say that some |, 


of clearness in her explanations; 
but in general this was not the 
ase. Certajnly the women who 
rot up the petition neither commit- ' 
ted nor authorized any misrepre- 
sentation. 

When people become convinced 
that they have signed a petition 
under a misapprehension, they gen- 
erally ask to have their names 
taken off. Only one woman who 
had signed Mrs. Leonard’s petition 
isked to have her name removed. 
Chis was of course done at once. 

Miss Ruutz-Rees says the matter 
was given to the press “not by 
someone opposed to the petition, 
but, as there is clear evidence to 
show, by members of the insurgent 
caucus.” A number of women op-|é 
posed to the petition attended the}! 
so-called insurgent caucus, and 
showed their opposition very plain- 


i 


I 


given the matter to the press. We 
lo not know who did it. If Miss 
Ruutz-Rees has any “clear evi- 
dence” on that point, the readers of 
Che Woman's Journal would be in- 
terested to know who it was. What 
is certain is that it was no one who 
The hostile 
form in which it was printed in the 
press made that obvious. It would 
he as rational to say that Richard 
Barry's article on Colorado was 


iavored the petition. 


written by a suffragist. 

Miss Ruutz-Rees says she is in- 
formed that three newspaper wom- 
en attended the caucus. The wom- 
‘n conducting the caucus were not 
aware that there were any news- 
paper women present, and were as 
nuch surprised as anyone when 
the matter came out in the press. 

Miss Ruutz-Rees says that there 
is no provision in our constitution 
for a President Emeritus. There 
of Ilarvard University for a Pres- 
ident [-meritus, yet Dr. Charles W. 
that 
some years, with much acceptance. 
Phis technical point could proba- 
got Dr. 
Shaw had approved of the plan. }, 


“liot has held position 


ly have been over, if 

Miss Ruutz-Rees says that “the 
usual course’ was not taken with 
This is true. The 
usual course with a petition is to 


the petition. 
present it. But in this case the 
petition was abandoned as soon as 
Dr. Shaw let it be known that she |, 
would not grant the request. Mrs. |, 
Leonard's letter to Dr. Shaw, tell- t 
ing her what had been done up to 


lropped, was meant merely as al], 
matter of record. | 

The editor of The Woman's} 
Journal thought the object aimed |; 


highly desirable, but she took little | 
interest in the project, because it 
was to be dropped unless Dr.|f 
Shaw consented, and she felt quite 
sure that Dr. Shaw would not con- 
not 


sent. In addition, she was 
wholly in sympathy with the word- 
ing of the petition, and so did not 
sign it till toward the last, when 
she found that the fact of her not 
having signed was leading people 
to say that she disapproved of it. 
This was not at all the case. 

A good deal of misunderstand- b 
ing Seems to have arisen over what |& 
was really a very simple matter. tl 


Let us hope that it is now largely|“ 








cleared up. 


A.S.B. 'S 


such an 
convince any mind that is open to 
conviction. 


given 
sake alone, but for their country’s 


the 
work of older ones, from fourteen 


revealing the 


family. 
women 
Washington, 


{ i , he Sas 0 
the time when the petition was|eyen though these laws 


book. 


the 
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MODERN INDUSTRY | 
—FLORENCE KELLEY 





Some of the most effective argu- 


ments for equal suffrage are in- 
direct. 


One of the books most 
ikely to turn a thoughtful reader 


nto an earnest advocate of votes 


for women is “Modern Industry in 


Relation to the Health, 
“ducation and Morality,” by Flor- 


Family, 


one of them may not have failed] ..4¢ Kelley (Longmans, Green & 

» - i cestateaed 
Company, New York, price $1.00 
net). 


As General Secretary of the Na- 
Consumers’ Mrs. 
Xelley’s many years of experience 


ional League, 


enable her to speak as an expert. 
In this highly illuminating book, 
she shows how, without malicious 


ntent, without anybody's aiming 


to do it, modern industry in a 
score of different ways is tending 
to undermine the family, and to 
damage 


education, health and 


norality. Out of her wealth of 


special information, she sets forth 


array of facts as must 


And and over 


again she draws the moral that the 


over 


nothers of America ought to be 


votes—not for their own 


ly. Some one of: these may have| good. 


Mrs. Kelley says: 


“Modern industry tends to disin- 


tegrate the family,-—so threatens it 
that the civilized nations are, and 


for at least one generation have 


been, actively building a code in- 
tended to save the family from this 
destructive pressure. 


“An industrial republic needs 


highly intelligent mothers, capable 
of taking care of the health of all 


the members of the family, of 


whom the babies are merely the 
most sensitive and perishable. The 
cause of the mothers’ ignorance is 
usually the insufficient wage of the 


family breadwinner, which in in- 


dustrial communities urges the 
young girls to leave school from 


grades below that in which domes- 
tic science instruction even begins. 


rom the point of view of the life 


and health of the next generation, 
— 2 fere!the employment of little girls in 
. . —, + ° ° ee ° 

is no provision in the constitution | mills js hardly more injurious than 


exhausting and_ stupefying 


for Ito twenty. 


“In America voting women are 


increasing from year to year, and 


regenerative 
»f the ballot in the service of the 

Already 
and girls in 


power 


wage-earning 
Arizona, 
California, Colorado 
ind the District of Columbia enjoy 
he benefits of the eight-hour day; 


and in Washington, Oregon, Utah, 


‘olorado and California minimum 
with 
heir help as voters, been enacted, 


vage laws for them have, 
innovation, 
still 


*xperimental and in need of jim- 
rovement. 


—an  epoch-making 


are 


It seems reasonable to 
velieve that these are mere intima- 
ions of the measures of self-de- 


at in Mrs. Leonard’s petition was|fense of the family which are des- 


ined to be established by means of 


new powers gradually being con- 


erred upon the women.” 


No present 
ould be given to an_ intelligent 


better Christmas 


woman who needs to be converted 
to equal suffrage than this little 


To read it is a liberal edu- 
ation. 





Results may be gained without 
enfranchisement of women, 
ut they will be gained with much 
reater difficulty, and will be on 
1e whole less stable and _ final 
‘ithout than with the ballot.—Dr. 


ophonisba P. Breckinridge. 
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A WOMAN EXILE 





Catherine Breshkovsky Writes from Siberian Prison 
. on War and Peace P 





Mrs. Catherine Breshkovsky, 
the famous Russian revolutionist, 
has written the editor of The 
Woman’s Journal a letter giving a 
cheering account of her health, 
and expressing her views on the 
European war. 


It will be remembered that Mrs. 
Breshkovsky was exiled to Siberia 
for life, in consequence of her ac- 
tivity in behalf of Russian free- 
dom. 
an unsuccessful attempt to escape, 
for which 


About a year ago she made 


sentenced to 
eighteen months’ solitary confine- 
ment. 


she was 
Correspondence with her 


has to be conducted in. French, 
German or Russian, as the prison 
authorities cannot read English. 
Her letter is in French, and is 
dated from the Central 
Irkutsk, Siberia, Sept. 30, 
She says: 


Prison, 
IOI 4. 


“Yesterday I received your let- 
ter and the two cards. It was a 
joyful surprise to me, as I was not 
expecting it. I did not suspect 
that Dickens’s ‘A Child’s History 
of England,’ which I was already 
reading with much pleasure, was a 
gift coming from the other side of 
the ocean, in such stormy weather. 

“Words freeze on the lips, imag- 
ination refuses to picture the ex- 
cesses with which the history of 
our own days is filled; and, with- 
out being resigned to them, one 
finds nothing to do but to remain 
speechless, as if struck by light- 
ning. 

“Nevertheless, in spite of all the 
misfortunes that 
universal my 
bruised though it is, does not fore- 
see a bad end for humanity. | 


countless 
with 


come 


war, heart, 


have great hope that the minds as 
well as the hearts of our world 
will be purified and enlightened, 
after passing through such sinister 
trials. Already for many years 
the wisest and noblest voices have 
pronounced against all interna- 
tional warfare, and have predicted 
that militarism, after attaining its 
highest pitch, must end by anni- 
hilating itself. that 
the feeling of indignation and 
anger which fills all hearts against 
the insolence of Germany is a 
proof that the peoples are in favor 
of culture and not of destruction. 
The evil is terrible, in depth as 
well as in intensity; but neverthe- 
less better days are coming. 


And we see 


“Thank God, your own storm 
and the upsetting of your machine 
(this refers to an automobile acci- 
dent) did not take from us our 
Alice and those dear companions 
who I hope are now quite well 
again. It is a real happiness to 
me, your friend, who during all 
these years have been constantly 
losing, one by one, the noblest 
hearts. Now Felix (Volkhovsky) 
is no more, and brother Gregory 
feels weak, wearied as he is by 
overwhelming toil, which has been 
his lot all his life. As for me, I 


feel well in spite of the bolts and 
bars, and, when weather permits, 
I go out for a few minutes to take 
the air and get the numbness out 
of my feet. My friends take con- 
stant care of me, and send me 
everything that. is mecessary to 
enable me to live in comfort. I 
want for nothing. 

“I have just read Oscar Wilde’s 
‘De Profundis.’ What an immense 
difference I find between his psy- 
chology and mine! How much to 
be pitied are the people who have 
never known the solidarity of hu- 
man hearts and souls! 

“TI have reading matter enough 
just at present, but I lack picture 
posteards for children, and nobody 
sends me any. In my letters to 
grown persons I sometimes put 
pictures, which please the little 
folk. 

“In eight months I expect to be 
out of prison, and then The Wom- 
an’s Journal will be my delight. 
Your aunt, aged 89 (Rev. Dr. An- 
toinette L. B. Blackwell) is a beau- 
tiful phenomenon, whom I should 
have liked to follow, but I cannot 
carry out my wish. I kiss her 
hands and ask her benediction; it 
will bring me good fortune. 

“A dozen of my postcards writ- 
ten in English have been confis- 
cated, and that which I am sending 
today to our Helena (Dudley) is 
in French. I asked you once to 
convey my thanks to Mr. Herres- 
hoff for the 50 roubles that he sent 
me last year. Also I send my 
thanks to all your compatriots who 
have had the kindness to lighten 
my solitude by sending me cards, 
letters and sympathy. 

“I congatulate you on _ your 
progress in French. As for me, I 
am growing more and more for- 


getful. I misplace words and let- 
ters without noticing it, which 


makes my letters troublesome to 
read; and I do this in all lan- 
guages, Russian included. 

“Until my heart is calmer, I 
shall not permit myself to write to 
my grandson June (Barrows Mus- 
sey), that intelligent and delicate 
little boy. Give him a kiss and 
tell his mother that I am always a 
member of her family, always the 
sister of our Isabel C. Barrows. 
My greetings to Mr. Robinson and 
all mutual friends.” 

Mrs. Breshkovsky is 70, but she 
is always courageous. In a card 
received a short time before this 
letter, she wrote: 

“My health does not grow 
worse, and the thought that you 
have escaped so great a danger 
makes me look forward to a long 
life for both of us. Give my re- 
gards to all our mutual friends. 
Tell them that I am bearing my 
hard lot bravely, and that if some 
day my physical strength should 
fail me, it will not be the fault of 
my soul, which remains calm, ac- 
customed as it is to be surprised 
at nothing.” 





“New Jersey mothers are sending 
their children to schools that have 
floors scrubbed once a year, win- 
dows washed three times a year and 
other sanitary requirements neg- 
lected. So says Dr. Maud Thomp- 
son of East Orange, who has been 
a member for three years of a com- 
mittee investigating the public 
schools of the State. Public 
health, public housekeeping and 
education were the three main 
things that should be looked after 
by the women, she said; and to do 
this . effectively, they needed the 
ballot. 


Chicago. club women have 
opened an emergency employment 
bureau to aid women in finding 
work, In two days they secured 
employment for seventy women. 





Wellesley College now boasts 
110 students coming from States 
where women can vote at presi- 
dential elections. 





Women have discovered that 
the unrepresented are always liable 
to be given what they do not need 





by legislators—Jame Addams. 


GLEANINGS 





Kelley. 





yet 


are given out. 





speaks of the safe and normal 
growth of equal suffrage, and 
says that the strongest argument in 
favor of suffrage is that it spreads 
to adjoining States, showing that 
its good effects have proved an ob- 
ject lesson. 





Arbitration tribunals have al- 
ready pronounced judgments be- 
tween nations in no fewer than 
527 cases, and not one judgment 
has been challenged. Great 
Britain, Germany, France, and 
the United States have all been 
parties to arbitration before The 
Hague Tribunal— France, six 
times; Britain, five; Germany and 
the United States, three times 
each, 





The women of today who work 
in the factories and mills are do- 
ing what their grandmothers did, 
but are doing it in the twentieth 
century way, according to Miss 
Adella Potter, who spoke at a re- 
cent meeting in Philadelphia. “Our 
grandmothers who worked at the 
spinning wheel,” she said, “had a 
voice in running the industries of 
those times, and the girls of tuday 
who perform this work should 
also have a say in laws governing 
mills and factories.” 





The recent election brought sub- 
stantial gains to the suffrage cause. 
Two great States, Nevada and 
Montana, have been added to the 
ranks. All the gaps in the far 
West have been filled, and now the 
Rocky Mountains and Pacific coast 
present a solid suffrage block, with 
Kansas extending into the fore- 
ground, and Illinois a lone outpost. 
A cartoonist might make a suf- 
frage map of our country, showing 
the West as a great projectile 
shooting Illinois into the East.— 
Concord Patriot. 





“A woman’s club whose only 
aim is to entertain large audiences 
with high-priced musical or vaude- 
ville programs will not long hold 
its members,” said Mrs. Edward 
L. Stewart in a recent address at a 
suffrage meeting in Illinois. “The 
women of the State must realize 
the power of the ballot. With all 
the civic reform needed in our 
State, they will soon demand of 
our clubs serious programs—pro- 
grams that treat of our duties as 
citizens, as well as the artistic and 
social side of life.” 





The group of statuary well 
known to suffragists as “The Suf- 
fragist Arousing Her Sisters” has 
been accepted by the Board of Ar- 
tists of the San Francisco Expo- 
sition, and a fund is being col- 
lected for its completion and 
transportation. The group, which 
is the work of Miss Ella Buchan- 
an, represents the  suffragist 
sounding a trumpet call to her 
sisters. At her feet is Vanity, 
while prostrate before her is Deg- 
radation. Dozing at her side is 
Conventionality and behind her the 
toil-worn figure of the wage 
earner. 


Dr. Anna Howard Shaw will 
speak at the town hall in Arling- 
ton, Mass., Dec. 8. 





To see injustice without protest- 
ing is to share in it—Florence 


The Montana Association Op- 
posed to Woman Suffrage has not 
conceded that suffrage has 
carried in Montana, and says that 
it will not until the official figures 


The New York Tribune, com- 
menting upon the recent election, 
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BERLIN WOMAN ON WAR 





Says Accounts of Woman’s 


Work in,Gzermany_Are not 


Wholly Correct 





A paragraph has gone the 
rounds of the American press, to 
the effect that in Berlin the street 
cars were now being run by the 
wives of the former conductors, 
who are at present with the army, 
and that these women were getting 
the same pay their husbands had 
received; also that women were 
largely acting as postmen, etc. This 
is not wholly correct. Dr. Kaethie 
Schirmacher writes to The Wom- 
an’s Journal: 

In one of your last issues there 
was a short but misleading account 
of the effects of the present war 
on Berlin. Allow me to state the 
following facts: German _post- 
offices are run by men, just as 
usual, and the female staff at the 
Imperial Post Department has not 
been increased. 

The electric cars of Berlin still 
have a majority of men conduc- 
tors. A small number of women 
only are employed. They are 
wives or daughters of conductors 
gone to war. Men might have 
been easily found for these posts, 
but the company preferred to give 
the women work, instead of mere 
charity. They receive the same 
salary as the men who are begin- 
ners. 

Berlin is as tidy and pleasant as 
ever before. It is, of course, 
somewhat quieter, the traffic, rush 
and excitement of the big town 
being naturally subdued by all the 
tragic events happening daily. But 
there are no tear-stained faces in 
the street. German women are 
not stagey, and they weep in si- 
lence. Of course, you meet wom- 
en in mourning, and convalescent 
soldiers in the large and well-kept 
streets and in the public gardens. 
Everything is going on as in 
time of peace; the public schools 
have reopened; the children have 
set to work; the lectures at the 
university begin tomorrow. Some 
industries have suffered from the 
war, all those ‘producing luxuries. 
Others are strained to the utmost, 
all those producing arms, ammuni- 
tion, clothing and food for the 


barns are full. 


regular and the prices normal, 
From the beginning of the war 
they have been fixed in every dis- 
trict by the highest military au- 
thority, and no speculation is tol- 
erated. 


The relief work is splendidly or- 
ganized. The State, the towns 
and the women’s organizations are 
co-operating intelligently and effi- 
ciently. All the women’s societies, 
the Socialist ones included, have 
united in a “Woman’s National 
Service.” 

Berlin is giving relief to 64,000 
families of soldiers. All applica- 
tions are carefully examined, and, 
when necessary, relief is given at 
once, either in money or in food, 
clothing and fuel. All destitute 
children are looked after. They 
are divided into four groups, 
babies; children of kindergarten 
age (three to six); of school age 
(six to fourteen) ; and young peo- 
ple (fourteen to eighteen). They 
are fed, looked after, put into em- 
ployment. The German Feminists 
are insisting upon the necessity of 
women developing their gifts and 
their will-power even more strenu- 


ously than before. 


There are still so many men in 


the country that the public author- 


ities have decided upon the execu 
tion of big public works (public 
roads, canals, railways, etc.), in 


order to prevent their non-employ- 


ment. The protective labor legis- 
lation for women is kept up. Main- 
y by the women’s efforts the har- 
vest has been gathered, and the 
The salaries, pen- 
sions of public officials and em- 
ployees are regularly paid; so are 
interest and house rent. Special 
“House-Rent Offices” have been 
created, with the intention of con- 
ciliating the interests of landlords 
and tenants. 

Germany had introduced com- 
pulsory insurance for accidents, 
illness, invalidity, and old age. All 
these pensions continue to be paid, 
and if the insured man is at war, 
they are paid to the family. 





troops. The market supplies are 


Berlin, Oct. 22, 1914. 





A mine of valuable material for 
suffragists will be found in the 
November issue of the Annals of 
the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, published at 
2419 Greenmount Avenue, Balti- 
more. It deals with “Women in 
Public Life.” 

The first section is devoted to 
the Feminist Movement. Jane Ad- 
dams contributes the leading ar- 
ticle, on “The Larger Aspects of 
the Woman’s Movement.” Earl 
Barnes writes on “Woman’s Place 
in the New Civilization,” Maurice 
Parmelee on “The Economic Basis 
of Feminism,” Prof. George Elli- 
ott Howard of the University of 
Nebraska on “Changed Ideals and 
Status of the Family and the Pub- 
lic Activities of Women,” Gertrude 
S. Martin of Cornell University 
on “The Education of Women and 
Sex Equality,” Elsie Clews Par- 
sons on “Feminism and Conven- 
tionality.” 

The second part deals with Pub- 
lic Activities of Women. Mary R. 
Beard, secretary of the Legislative 
Committee of the New York 
Women’s Trade Union League, 
writes on “The Legislative Influ- 
ence of Unfranchised Women,” 
Florence Kelley on “Women and 





Social Legislation in the United 





A MINE OF INFORMATION 





States,” Neva R. Deardorff, of the 
Philadelphia Department of Public 
Health and Charities, on “Women 
in Municipal Activities,’ Mary I. 
Wood on “Civic Activities of 
Women’s Clubs,” and Emily Foote 
Runge, St. Louis probation officer, 
on “Women in the Juvenile 
Court.” 

The third section is devoted to 
Woman and the Suffrage. Dr. 


Anna H. Shaw writes on “Equal 


Suffrage—A Problem of Political 
Justice”; Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge 
on “Woman Suffrage Opposed to 
Woman’s_ Rights”; Emilie J. 
Hutchinson, instructor in econo- 
mics at Barnard College, on “The 
Socializing Influence of the Ballot 
upon Women”; Prof. Simon N. 
Patten of the University of Penn- 
sylvania-on “The Evolution of a 
New Woman”; Dr. Sophonisba P. 
Breckinridge of Chicago Univer- 
sity on “Political Equality and 
Women’s Wages”; Mary Winsor 
on “The Militant Suffrage Move- 
ment,” Ella Seass Stewart on 
“Woman Suffrage and the Liquor 
Traffic,” and Jessie Bradley Roes- 
sing on “The Suffrage Campaign 
in Pennsylvania.” 

As Mr. Squeers said, “Here’s 
richness!” Every Suffrage Club 
ought to get a copy. 
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BAY STATE FETE 
BRILLIANT AFFAIR 
Suffrage Festival Goes Off with 


Splendor and Success at Cop- 
ley Plaza 








The Bay State Suffrage Festi- 
val, for which Massachusetts 
women have been working so dil- 
igently, is now a thing of the past, 
and everyone who took part in it, 
either as a worker or spectator, as 
buyer or seller, as actor or audi- 
ence, as dancer or box-holder, 
must look back upon it as one of 
the. most brilliant affairs of its 
kind ever given in Boston. The 
knowledge that even the most pop- 
ular charities had met with but 
,poor success in similar undertak- 
ings this season made the manage- 
ment somewhat apprehensive, but 
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Among the general statements 
which meet with wide acceptance 
is the assertion that all govern- 
ments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. 
This is not a statement of an his- 
torical fact. It is a statement of 
a conceived ideal. But it is a 
statement of an ideal that few 
are heard to deny. There are 
fine-spun theories about consent 
which insist that someone else 
knows my desires better than | 
can know them myself, as there 
were fine-spun theories about 





they need not have feared, for, 
from the opening of the Bazaar, 
on Monday morning until the last 
strains of Lowe’s Orchestra in the 
wee sma’ hours of the Wednesday 
morning—yes, even until the last 
small article was “knocked down” 
by Mr. Lewis Bird, the popular 
auctioneer, who so kindly gave his 
valuable. services Wednesday | 
morning to sell at auction, even; 
the last carrot and onion from the 
market place—the Festival was 
thronged with people, all eager to 
aid the two great causes which 
benefited by it, or perhaps more: 
selfishly to benefit themselves by 
the wonderful bargains. On _ ac- 
count of the hard times there were 
only medium-priced articles of- 
fered for sale on any of the 
booths, and in consequence it was 
necessary to sell more than double 
the amount of last year in order 


representation, when the Decla- 
ration of Independence made ref- 
erence to the consent of the gov- 
erned. But we seldom hear it 
boldly stated that the highest 
ideal of government is one which 
seeks an arrangement by which 
one half of the adult population 
is subjected to a coercion in 
whose formation and direction 
they have no personal share. 
This ideal of a government 
based on the consent of the gov- 
erned is, of course, one that can- 
not be attained in respect to 
every concrete coercion which a 
government may ordain. But in 
a larger and very real sense, it 
can be attained. The foundations 
of government can rest on a suf- 
frage in which all normal adult 
members of the body politic par- 





to equal last year’s sales. There 
were double the number of ‘booths 
and a proportionately larger num- 
ber of articles, but the lattter of 
much less value, although remark- 
ably attractive and salable. 

It is not possible at this writing 
to give a correct account of the net 
proceeds, as the treasurer is still 
receiving small amounts of money 
and the bills are not yet in. As 
soon as possible a detailed account 
will be published in the Journal, 
stating the amounts made by each 
individual booth. 

The vaudeville performance, in 
charge of Mrs. Guy Currier and 
the Players’ League, were both 
fully attended and the separate 
numbers well done. The Thé Dans- 
ant, of which Miss Caroline Amory 
was in charge, was a brilliant af- 


fair; all the tables were sold and; 


many dancers filled the foyer. The 
dance of Tuesday night, which 
brought the Festival to a delight- 
ful close, was also very brilliant, 
and notwithstanding the popular 
price of the tickets a most distin- 


ticipate, whatever things may 
come to pass which some of the 
governed do not desire. ‘ 

In considering whether wom- 
en should be admitted to the gov- 
erning class, it behooves us to 
igive thought to the ideals which 
influence those who would ex- 
clude them. 

There are many arguments ad- 
vanced against woman suffrage 
which it is difficult to relate to 
any general concept worthy of 
the name of an ideal. But some 
of the arguments disclose at least 
two ideals which seem to stand 
‘forth distinctly. One is indi- 
cated by the dictum that the best 
government is that which is most 
efficient; the other, by the asser- 
tion that the welfare of society 
demands that women be relieved 
from as many burdens as can be 
borne by others. And so we are 
told that the women would hurt 
the ballot and that the ballot 
would hurt the women. 

The belief that an enlargement 
of the electorate will result in 
less desirable government is not 





guished company attended. Mrs. 
Franklin W. Hobbs, Mrs. Rene 
Paine, Mrs. F. C. Dumaine, Mrs. 
John C. Edwards, Mrs. Thomas 
Gray, Jr., Mrs. George R. Fear- 
ing, Jr.. Mrs. Charles I. Inches, 
Mrs. Charles B. Prince, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Wheelwright and Mrs. B. F. 
Pitman were in the receiving line. 

The restaurant, in care of Mrs. 
Gustaf Lundberg and the Brook- 
line League, was a wonderful suc- 
cess, splendidly managed, and no 
doubt will prove one of the largest 
sources of income at the Festival. 
The decorations, done by Miss 
Amelia Muir Baldwin, the interior 
decorator, who gave her valuable 
time and services without remu- 
neration to benefit the causes in 
which she is so enthusiastically in- 
terested, assisted by Mr. George 
F. Bosworth, the architect, were 
brilliantly picturesque. The great 
ballroom was resplendent with 


'a new one. There have always 
been those to urge that the best 
government is one directed by 
some selected group which by 
reason of training and demon- 
strated capacity is deemed the 
wisest in the community. Such 
is the argument advanced by 
those who favor any form of aris- 
tocratic government. But to such 
arguments we have in the past 
turned a deaf ear. Restrictions 
on the legal right of suffrage have 
been progressively modified. An 
unenfranchised class has always 
proved a source of disturbance. 
Control by the few has _ not, 
proved a satisfactory safeguard 
of the interests of the many. 
With only one important excep- 
tion, no extension of the fran- 
chise has been subsequently mod- 








the Red Rose, which blooms alike 





beautiful garlands of roses, not the|for Suffragist or Anti-Suffragist. 
least prominent among them being | 


Mira H. Pitman. 
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ified. This one exception was a 
sudden addition to the electorate 
of a despised and ignorant race, 
an addition forced upon a com- 
munity entirely against its will. 
The most violent opponent of 
woman suffrage will hardly ad- 
duce the results of the Fifteenth 
Amendment as apposite to the 
question under discussion. With 
the exception referred to, the 
fears of those who have opposed 
an extension of the suffrage have 
signally failed to find realization 
after the extension has _ taken 
place. 

America seems thoroughly 
committed to the enterprise of 
manhood suffrage. To this ex- 
tent the consent of the governed 
is no longer merely a conceived 
ideal. It is a recognized principle 
of action. If the participation of 
all men in the suffrage conflicts 
with the ideal of efficient govern- 
ment, that ideal must be regard- 
ed as relinquished. But the 
sounder analysis is, I take it, that 
we have come to believe that the 
highest efficiency demands such 
participation, demands that those 
who are affected by what gov- 
ernment does shall in some fash- 
ion be consulted. We are still in 
the throes of doubt as to how far 
any electorate should actually di- 
rect government. We find the 
same individuals insisting that an 
electorate cannot wisely choose 
between candidates for more than 
three offices, and that an electo- 
rate should pass judgment an- 
nually on all the propositions that 
one tenth or one fourth of their 
number may insist on submitting 
to them. It is important to re- 
flect how far any reason present- 
ed for excluding women from the 
electorate is more properly a rea- 
son for limiting the function of 





the electorate, however com- 
posed. 
If, then, universal manhood 


suffrage is not to be weighed 
against or does not conflict with 
the ideal of efficient government, 
we have to consider whether uni- 
versal adult suffrage stands on 
any different plane. The battle 
wages too fiercely elsewhere for 
us to skirmish here. Many of 
the efforts of those opposed to 
woman suffrage directed 
against extravagant claims that 
the addition to the 
electorate will bring the millen- 
nium. And most of the other ar- 
guments of the exclusionists on 
this point are arguments equally 
valid against basing government 
on the consent of all the men. 

We turn now to the relation of 
the enfranchisement of women to 
certain cherished ideals of wom- 
an hood. It is insisted that the 
ballot is a burden, and that to re- 
lieve women from that burden is 
to their advantage and the ad- 
vantage of the race. No corre- 
sponding argument has_ been 
made, so far as I recall, with re- 
gard to men. It is conceded that 
the ballot imposes obligations 
and responsibility. So does go- 
ing to school. And there is a 
wide belief that the burden of 
the ballot has the same advan- 
tages for those who bear it, as 
has the burden of the school. It 
is usually in some disguised form 
that dolce far niente is preached 
as a high ideal of individual life. 
We are not wont to bestow our 


are 


of women 





respect on those who shrink from 
any task merely because it in- 
volves obligation and responsibi- 
lity. And we do not honor others 
by wishing for them a relief 
which we should blush to ask 
for ourselves, unless, indeed, 
they are so differently circum- 
stanced as to have a justification 
for that relief which we cannot 
claim. It is difficult to see how 
the act of putting a piece of paper 
into a box, or the preliminary 
thought necessary to mark that 
paper intelligently, impose any 
burden which the finest consider- 
ation would desire to spare those 
worthy of our respect. 

It is not to be inferred from 
the form which this discussion 
has taken that all that can be 
urged against the arguments of 
the anti-suffragists is that neith- 
er women nor government will 
suffer if the women are enfran- 
chised. Strong grounds exist 
for believing that, contrary to 
the fears of the exclusionists, the 
women will help the ballot and 
the ballot will help the women. 
The arguments are too familiar 
to be repeated here. In weigh- 
ing the arguments on both sides, 
a word of caution is pertinent. 
We must guard against the error 
of dealing with women as a class, 
of which, for all purposes, we 
may postulate 
common to all its members. 
Women differ from men in phy- 
sical characteristics. If in these 
times the importance and effec- 
tiveness of the vote 
depended on individual physi- 
cal strength behind it, this would 
be important in 
whether women 
franchised. 


characteristics 


individual 


considering 
should be en- 
It might require us 
to disfranchise 
the aged among the men, 
difference in 


the invalids and 
The 
physical capacity 
between men and women might 
be important if political issues 
were to be decided on sex lines. 
But no one can seriously believe 
that this is probable. Those who 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A constitutional amendment 
making women eligible to serve 
on charitable and educational 
boards was voted down in Louis- 
iana at the recent election, for 
the second time. 





Street meetings are growing pop- 
ular in the South. They were held 
almost every evening at the Na- 
tional Convention, and Mrs. Wes- 
ley Martin Stoner has recently ad- 
dressed some in Norfolk and Roa- 
noke, Va. 





The two new States 
more votes in the electoral 
The population is not 
but the territory is enor- 
Nevada is larger than the 
whole of New England, and Mon- 
tana has more square miles than 
the four Middle States and Vir- 
ginia combined. All this great area 
forever free—for a State 
committed to suffrage never goes 
back.-—Concord Patriot. 


give us 
seven 
college. 
dense 
mous. 


onée 





treat women as a class from the 
standpoint of must 
therefore show that most women 
differ from men in 
which relate to their capacity to 
do what men do when they con- 
sider how to vote and when they 
go to the polls. 


suffrage, 


most ways 








ADVERTISEMENT. 
HOUSEWORK—Or any kind of employ- 
ment is wanted by Armenian young man 
who has worked in hotel and in = shoe 





store: Speaks English, Russian, Greek, 
Turkish and Arabic; is handy and quick 
to learn. Address Harry Sarginian, 28 
Kneeland St., Boston. 

MILLINERY—Mrs. Natalie Rubin, 19 


Lowell street (close to North Station). 





By WITTER BYNNER 
Author of TIGER 


A NEW PLAY 


THE LITTLE KING 


60 Cents 


Its sale not barred in Boston 








MITCHELL KENNERLEY, Publisher, New York 


Wartime Xmas Economy 
What Shall I Give John? 


An attractive and useful 
BOOKLET entitled 


Why Do Women Want the Ballot ? 
50 Answers 10 Cents 
ANNA I, McGUIRE 
913 Macon St. Brooklyno,N. Y. 





To Authors and Publishers: 

We are printers of many well knownz 
publications, among them “7he Woman's 
Journal.” If you have a book or a book- 
let, a magazine or a newspaper to bring 
out, write us. Open day and night. 

E. L. Guimgs Company, 
122 Pearl St., Boston. 
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of the University of Wyoming. 
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prominent suffrage leaders. 


A brief 
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A CATHOLIC VIEW OF SUFFRAGE. 


THE TEST OF EXPERIMENT. 

AN OPEN LETTER TO CLERGYMEN. 
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Postpaid, 
Spicy presentation of anti-suffrage fallacies It 
covers many States and many arguments. 


Illustrated. Short and to the point. Price, pest- 


Price, postpaid, each 2c; per 100, 

MY MOTHER AND THE LITTLE GIRL NEXT DOOR. 

A powerful and womanly appeal for votes for 
mothers. Price, postpaid, each 2c; per 100, 60c. 


THE STAGE AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
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Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, $1.26. 
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ae Deputation of Democratic Wom- 
; en Arranges Interview to Ask 
Support for Suffrage 


President Wilson has consented] English Government Outdoes Itself in Discriminations Even When 


to see the deputation of Demo- 








“Much butter is imported from 


eae a one 
Pa semagiies s.r 











’ . 
nly grecae Ageia Women Are Most Unselfish Toward It. enigie Bacar Fong 

cratic y , . - 
Fa 3 A. A , on Jan. 6. Mrs. ; ior technical ed . ” 
be toy e posi adie rn District “gy VVER since the begianing of the war in Europe one of the things that has been most air a English parce a me 
ea of th Branch of the Na- widely commented upon is the way in which women have stepped into the breach. bes Pe a: y 
ant . .. Wils n and Marshall When the men departed for the field, the women took up the work as it was left. In ° 
+ yes mneP ae, England, France, Germany, Russia and Belgium—even in Switzerland and the Neth- 

League. 


Traveler: “Now, what ought 
little boys to say when a gentle- 
man gives them five cents for car- 


“The Democratic women, those 
of the National Wilson and Mar- 
shall League, those of the National 


erlands—women have helped wherever needed, from nursing to harvesting the crops, 
from knitting for the soldiers to serving as street car conductors and porters. 
In the face not only of the hardships, but of all the infinitely greater sacrifices, the government, 








: Ra < & ear : rying his bag?” Little Boy: 
: ”<D orp e and| in England at least, has met the women’s spirit of helpfulness with injustice and insult. Where wom- |, 'Tain’t enough.” 
p ; < - .@ague, ¢ . . ° : 
eae 7 rave 1 ticular} €m have forgotten sex in carrying on the peaceful work of the COuntry, the government has constantly 
those belonging to no particulz agp . 2 2 . , 
. ate F ey a oh ined remembered it in carrying on war. Women in England have been proved more helpless than ever in Motorist: “Have you refer- 
' ¥¢ zation, Says i Ss. é Sr : ™ . - nie ’ 
} erst. ere xs i ton ik sua the hands of a government in which they have no voice. ences ?” 
Al a . -@ yf anc Z estly i 
any have worked long a mers, ' ve ig Chauffeur: “More than thirty.” 
% for the welfare of the Democratic] The English cabinet has recently; power to close the public houses to| within a prohibited area, and hav- ; 
‘A 


party. In going to President Wil-| announced its scale of pensions and | men.” 


: ist: ' 
ing changed her place of residence Motorist: “Great Scott! How 
son to ask him to take up the suf-|aliowances, Mr. George 


j reir long have you been a chauffeur?” 
and, as Another order issued by the}without police permission. She g y . 





: ; ; ee : Chauffeur: “Over a year.” 

Jp frage question and use his great}]Lansbury says in The London|government places the wives of|was a British woman, married to y 

he influence and power to push it}Herald, “We now know at what| soldiers under police supervision, |an alien enemy, who had gone back “My dear old fellow! What's 
hs through Congress during this pres-}price the government _ values the lest any should prove unworthy to serve his country, leaving her ee enaties? “Tin dents Me a dete 
; a it oneal , 2 a , ives of soldiers and sailors.” The|of receiving her separation allow-| penniless. She could find no work “2 
f 4 ent session, we feel that we arejlives of soldiers an g pond ! 

vf % : 7 ’ ° . . . a " = ~~ . . 
f fis working not only in the interest of|feature of its schedule is the fla-]ance. Miss Sylvia Pankhurst says}in London, but was offered em- “, tnow, oléwbov—but. I've 
a ¢ 2 a » Ree “* a ‘ . ® * ’ 

iPS, suffrage, but in the true interest of|grantly unfair treatment of de-|1n the Woman’s Dreadnought: “If| ployment at Brighton. Police per 
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: f these women break the or-| mission to remove there was re-|‘2X¢n_%ix—different—remedies.”— 
our beloved party. It is absolute-| pendent women. any OF tases Wome ea eens ; *ISan Francisco Star. 
dinary law of the land and do] fused her, and she went without it. 
things which are prohibited to} The magistrate, with superb inso- 
ample means exist for|lence, said he took into considera- 
checking them and bringing them| tion the fact that she had been born 
support to the suffrage movement] “The staring blot on the scheme to punishment, and if they do not|a British woman; otherwise he 
Se : 4 Ske ¥ 4 . . s ‘ 
bef te too fate ‘s that childless widows are to get break the law and do not do the} would have dealt with her ‘severe- 
yeTore 1t 1S to ate, 1S tits 3 +} j ., ° oe ¢ ’ . . 
m in . due tas the eovten - it 6d. ($1.87). It is things that are prohibited  tojly.’ As it was, he gave the ‘lenient’ 
as y the 1e tariff, the curren-jonly a paltry 7s. Od. (Ol. ° ; ; : , 
noe tam vice eotagens’ des ' others, it is unjust that they|sentence of one month. The wom- 
should be either punished  or|an spoke with great bitterness, and 
checked.” asked should she have stayed in 
writes Mrs.| London to starve, or steal? 
Despard in The Vote: “It appears}| “Another woman, at Worthing 
acy cicaitie enitinis allt ah! that the Inquisition is now to.be| (also a prohibited area), was the 
ta. ae CO > far the c« Tfragve a »*s-imother 1s appare V " 5 « i e P i “ 
ity has come for the suffrage que half Pl pe (Thus a] 5¢t up amongst us and the persons] British wife of an alien interned in 
-eive > consideration|halt-a-crown a Week. S < is . ee : 
receive the consideration) hall: ; we - |subject to its discipline are to be]a camp. She was ordered to leave 
disabled man with a wife gets half-|°~ pe / : , . 
e of one class only. The wives of| Worthing at once, without money 
a-crown more than one unmarried, ; 5 & a Fy : 
: a our soldiers—think of it!—of the|and with four children. 
and three children with a mother | ; 
men who 


. ly essential for the future welfare 
of the Democratic party that it rec- 


Pensions Unfair 





Even the London Daily Chroni- 
a government com- 
give itS!}ments as follows: 


A little girl, finishing her break- 
fast hash, looked up quaintly: 
“Mother,” she asked, “what is 
hash when it’s alive?”—Chicago 
Herald. 


: others 
ognize the tremendous growth of] cle,» organ, , 


FR suffrage sentiment and 





cy, the Panama tolls question, and}curious and well worthy of note 


Little Margaret’s aunt had been 
so many other measures in which]|that all through the scheme it is 


ill for several weeks, and had lost 
flesh. On seeing her for the first 
time after she got out, Margaret 
cried, ‘““My, auntie, how you have 
evaporated !”—Chicago Tribune. 


the President and the party leaders|the women who are worst treated. “The case te this.” 
: a : wai - i as § ills, 
were deeply interested, are out of|Children and disabled men come 





the way, we feel that the opportun-|off relatively well, but a wife or 


tion to 





which has been so long overdue.” 


7 TUMULTY LEARNS | 
4 ven AROUT COBWEB get half-a-crown more than three 


children without a mother.) At 
this generous rate the 


Governess: “Tommy, why don't 
you let your little sister have the 
Unable to|sled part of the time?” 

are fighting for the|do so, and having nowhere to go to,| Tommy: “I do. She has it 


British Government as well as the} she was arrested, and then given going up the hill and I have it com- 
British people, are to be treated| twenty-four hours in which to get|ing down.” 
by that Government as suspects| out, with the alternative of impris- 
and placed under police surveil-|onment. One hears this sort of| John had induced his little sister 
lance—that means their comings| thing in Russia and in Turkey; it|to play war with him, but he al- 
and goings are to be recorded.|has remained for civilized Britain]ways insisted on her being the 
clothes and other personal necessi-| Wherever they are, they must be to give it the stamp of respecta-|‘“dead” soldier. This did not offer 
jmade to feel that the eye of the} bility. much excitement for Ruth, so she 
coucieniiligis law is upon them; even their —— finally refused to play unless he let 
cine: “aan. children are not to be their own, RBRYAN ON THE her do the “charging” once in a 
for if they displease those who are NEBRASKA VOTE |while. He said, “Well, you can't, 
set over them the possibility of so there—’n you might as well be 
providing for those children will; Commoner Says Activity of Sa-|a dead soldier as a girl, anyway!” 
be taken away from them. When! loons Prevented Mothers from|—Chicago Tribune. 
we ask: ‘What have these wom-| Receiving Ballot 
en done that should be 
marked out for this special inqui- 








; 1 ay President’s Secretary Finds Ex- 
ie ample of Need of Women’s 
Help in Own Office 


wife or 
mother mpist eat less than an aver- 
aged 114d. (three cents’) worth 
ie _ per meal, and even so will have 

When the delegation of suffra- 
sists, headed by Mrs. George A. 


ban) 








nothing whatever to pay for her 


\rmes,.sought an audience with 


ties. There is a truly masculine 
flavor about the 
ty Mrs. Armes spied a cobweb on the] which 


President Wilson the other day, 


advocates of 


aoe 


wall in Secretary Tumulty’s room. 
ek The 


secreta ry 


frage will be justified in regarding 


next day the President's 





for the future as a classical argu- 
polite note|}ment for their case.” 
from Mrs. Armes telling him that 


received a 





Under the bill a single man will 
ot) 2s a good housekeeper she had no-|receive 14s. a week ($3.50); a 
is ticed that the handsome furniture|widow without children will re- William Jennings 
in his office was “fairly well dust- cove 7%. G8, & woe (95.47). sition?’ we can get no very clear| Bryan unhesitatingly lays at the ceasy. "aertyerts ue tol 
ed,” but that in one corner of the “igs voccay ag — serena siatiee  Siiiaii aes aisiticaiiiaiins do | door of the liquor interests. the ah grea = no wonder. After 
room was a large cobweb which ments, = . r. ‘. weld | _ gO Sing. See roar married | failure ot Melaadin ts aalieiliies is ge er ed and cuffed and 
re ‘ never would have been there if eo heared a Pasenes, to a soldier and being the mother its women at the fall election. He abuse . ” life, where Ise the 
women had a share in the govern-} without votes are at all times treat-| (+ 1. children renders a woman| writes in the Commoner for No-|™2", W.008¢ ghost doesn’t ae 
vember: » |quiet sit-down in the moonlight to 


“Ghosts? Why, of course there 


they ” sai 
J are ghosts,” said a man at the club 





Secretary 


ed as of less value than men.” 


ment. : : : liable to suspicion!” 
When it was evident that drunk- I 


A quick pressure on one of the 


P| 


Sa 





many beil buttons on Mr. Tumul- 
ty's desk brought up the janitor’s 
assistant, and within a minute after 
the letter had been read the spi- 
der’s home looked, according to the 
New York Times, “as if the Ger- 
man army had executed a strategic 


ove across it.” 


SUFFRAGE LEADS 
THEM TO WASH 


An amusing incident was told at 
the luncheon of the National Col- 
lege Equal Suffrage League in 
Nashville. Mrs. Guilford Dudley 
is the President of the Nashville 
League. Her children, 
other children, do not 
One day she 
heard one of them saying earnest- 
ly to another, “You must have 
your hands bathed, for you know 
Mamma is the leader of the suf- 
fragists, and if we have dirty 
hands, people will see us!” This 
shows one way iti which a mother’s 
interest in equal suffrage may have 
a distinctly beneficial effect upon 
her children, 





Suffrage 
like most 
enjoy being washed. 


enness was on the increase in Eng- 
land, a deputation of women, from 
which suffragists were rigorously 
excluded, visited Mr. McKenna a 
few weeks ago and asked that the 
public houses might be 
every day until noon. 
according 


closed 
He replied, 
to Votes for Women, 
that, while he could not hold out 
any hope that the government 
would close the public houses alto- 
gether till noon, they should con- 
sider whether advantage might not 
be taken of such powers as they 
might get by agreement, to close 
public houses at any rate to wom- 
en. 

“Agreement with whom,” asks 
Votes for Women, “since women 
in this country have no power? 
Was there ever such a clear state- 
ment of the meaning of women’s 
votelessness? Because they are po- 
litically powerless, they are to be 
made the scapegoats for the in- 
crease Of drunkenness all over the 
country. Because the government 
have failed to enfranchise the more 
temperate sex, they heve not the 
support that would give them the 





























Legal Atrocities 

“Peace has its ‘atrocities’ as well 
as war,” writes Miss C. Nina Boyle 
in The Vote. “A week or two ago 
we called attention to the savage 
sentence of ten years’ penal servi- 
tude for the woman who, deserted 
and destitute, after several days 
during which she had been food- 
less and starving—and possibly 
light-headed from hunger—killed 
her little baby boy. The point 
that militated against her was that 
on, a previous occasion she had 
abandoned an illegitimate child on 
a common. Of the men—fathers 
of her children—who abandoned 
both mother and child to starva- 
tion, no word is heard. The same 
week Votes for Women quoted a 
case from Edinburgh, in which a 
man who had kicked, beaten and 
trampled his aged mother to death 
—without any excuse of starvation 


or desertion—was given two years’ 


hard labor. Verily, the lives of 
women are held cheaply! 
Women in Prohibited Area 


“At Brighton recently a woman 
was tried as an alien enemy living 


“The vote on woman suffrage 
was so close in Nebraska (for— 
90,782; against—g99,036) that it is 
safe to say that the activity of the 
saloon against it was sufficient to 
defeat it. It is disappointing that 
in so intelligent a State as Ne- 
braska those who conspire against 
the home should be able to tie the 
hands of the mothers of the State 
while -they—the conspirators— 
plot against the sons. And how 
humiliating it must be to the good 
men who were deluded enough to 
join hands with the saloons—how 
humiliating it must be to them to 
be found on the same side! Well, 
this condition will not last long. In 
a little while the people will under- 
stand WHO are the real force 
against woman suffrage and 
WHY—and then ‘votes for wom- 
en’ will win by an overwhelm- 
ing majority.” 





The Denver Housewives’ League 
has sent a communication to the 
City Council asking for an appro- 
priation for two additional sani- 
tary inspectors, to be women rec- 
ommended by the League. 





read his epitaph?” 


“Bobby,” said his mother, “did 
you wash your face before your 
music teacher came, as I told you?” 
“Yes,” said Bobby. 

“And your hands?” 

“Yes.” 

“And your ears?” 

“Well, mamma,” said Bobby, 
truthfully, “I washed the one that 


would be next to her.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 


Little Bessie’s father was speak- 
ing to the next-door neighbor about 
the trouble he had in keeping the 
chickens away from the garden. 


said the neighbor, jokingly. “You 
want to put them wise as to where 
they should go and where they 
shouldn’t go.” 

“Educate them!” exclaimed fath- 
er. “You can’t teach a hen any- 
thing. You can teach a cat, or a 
dog, or a pig, but never a hen!” 
“Say, father,” indignantly put in 
little Bessie, who was standing 
by, “I think that a hen knows just 


;a8 much as a rooster !”—Boston 





Record. 


-- we 


— et 


“Why don’t you educate them?” - 





